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THE TROUBLE WITH 
MACHIAVELLIANISM 


Ramon Sender 


Machiavellianism is within anyone’s reach and in pol- 
itics everybody practices it in his own way. One con- 
dition is indispensable, however, if the intrigues are 
to succeed: the foundations must be solid. 

In general there are two kinds of Machiavellian- 
ism: that of the strong and that of the weak. Their 
procedures and goals are different. The strong try 
to keep their power. The weak try to obtain it. Rarely 
does a man or a nation acquire power except by 
taking it away from someone. 

Franco and his coterie erred on the international 
plane by using as a base a shifting and insecure 
foundation. Economically and militarily weak, Spain 
cannot expect to be politically strong. We can be 
and we are strong in other dimensions. 

Nevertheless, Franco wants to agitate, intrigue and 
play a Machiavellian game as if he were strong. 

His first attempts at foreign policy have been 
clamorous failures. Franco thought that by agitat- 
ing in Morocco and Algeria he would succeed in 
weakening the French and in winning a better posi- 
tion in the world of the anti-Soviet allies or, at least, 
succeed in getting economic and political advantages 
in Africa. On first consideration the most efficient 
thing he could do was to train groups of Algerian 
Arabian nationalists in eastern Spanish Morocco, and 
in southern Spanish Morocco groups of nationalist 
Moroccans. He did this and he gave them means of 
agitation, propaganda and, what is more important, 
arms. For this is what the Arabs most highly appre- 
ciate—after the houris of Mohammed. 

But France has countered with an unexpected 
move: the independence of Morocco. Morocco is 
bad business for France, a luxury which costs her 
blood and gold. The good business is in Algeria. By 
granting Morocco her independence France is creat- 
ing a problem for Franco which can be the grave 
of the fascist regime: the independence of Spanish 
Morocco. 

France has lost nothing in Morocco. Algeria is 
worth far more to her. But if the Spanish fascists 
lose Morocco, and they will have to lose it, they will 
have no Algeria left. They will have to colonize Las 
Hurdes, which would not be a bad thing. They will 
not be able to blame the Republic for this catastrophe. 
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Franco’s Machiavellian movement is_ turning 
against him in the worst possible way. The bomb has 
exploded in his hands. As [bérica pointed out in the 
March issue, terrorist acts of protest in the Spanish 
Zone have already demonstrated this. 


On the other hand, the Francoists have wanted 
to try their hand at intrigue in the Near East also, 
with Egypt and the Moslem world. Reluctantly they 
discovered that they were in the hands of the Rus- 
sians and playing their game. But the violence of 
both movements has shown up the rigidity and 
frailty of the system. Machiavellianism is difficult. 
To venture something outside one’s own house, order 
and firmness are needed within. 

The Machiavellianism of the weak consists in mak- 
ing the strong fight among themselves and then join- 
ing forces with the conqureror when victory is as- 
sured. This is precisely what Franco tried to do with 
Hitler. But he was also wrong: Hitler’s victory, 
which seemed certain beyond question (as Franco 
said in a speech in 1943), turned out to be an il- 
lusion. Desire deceives us, sometimes. 

To wish to intrigue among the powerful now— 
without money, without arms, without authority—is 
to invoke catastrophe, to provoke ruin. And this is 
exactly what is happening. We are sorry for the 
Spanish people who in the end will pay for the 
broken pots. They paid for them in Annual’ in 1921 
and they are going to pay for them now again. If 
they do not first decide to give the fascists a lesson 
such as they gave the monarchists responsible for 
Annual in 1921. Which is more than possible. 

The condition of the Franco regime is such that 
any movement outside or within its borders can un- 
chain adverse forces. Interior Machiavellianism has 
greater possibilties, that is to say, better arms and 
means of maintaining control, though it is not sub- 
tlety that has the last word in Spain today but the 
police and terror. With this one cannot go very far 
in spite of everything. St. Thomas Aquinas justified 
tyrannicide. Father Mariana recommended it. Some 
monarchists would not frown upon it. The Falang- 

(Continued on page 11) 


1 The scene of heavy Spanish losses in the War of the 
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THE SPIRIT OF EXILE 


Fernando Valera 


From time to time a fresh air of serenity and good 
sense can be discerned in Spain in the form of a 
desire to see things as they really are and not as 
depicted by official propaganda. For example, sev- 
eral months ago the editorial writer of Mundo His- 
pdnico discussed the problem of “The Spaniards out- 
side of Spain” and, commenting on an earlier essay 
of J. L. Aranguren which appeared in Cuadernos 
Hispano-Americanos on this subject, praised the “un- 
derstanding spirit of those pages, imbued with Chris- 
tian and fraternal love, which present on the intel- 
lectual plane that very same attitude of understanding 
and of welcoming arms which official Spain has 
been demonstrating through the voices of her au- 
thorities.” 

In a recent speech on the influence of Spanish 
political emigrations to Latin America given by the 
eminent physician and scholar, Dr. Gregorio Ma- 
rafién, he expressed his “confidence in the Spain of 
today which has offered unquestionable proofs 
through her government of her understanding of the 
drama of the Spanish emigrants.” And instead of 
the usual excoriation of the refugees, Dr. Marafién 
weighed their virtues, errors and sufferings, and em- 
phasized that their return to the homeland would 
be of benefit to Spanish culture. 

It is not my intention to discuss the sincerity of 
official Spain with respect to this “Christian and fra- 
ternal” attitude of the Spanish Government which 
up to now has been expressed in words rather than 
in deeds. What I do wish to emphasize is rather 
that in order to understand the spirit of exile one 
must do more than read the writings of intellectuals 
not closely rooted in the terrible tragedy of peregrine 
Spain: one must listen to her victims. But since, be- 
cause of the lack of direct communication, the writers 
over there are unable to do this, unable to maintain 
a dialogue with those of us in exile, they cannot un- 
derstand the origin, development and possible solu- 
tion of our tragedy. Because it is an immense tragedy, 
comparable in its dimensions only to the thousands- 
of-years-old diaspora of the Israelites. 

The following words by the sixteenth century 
writer Fray Luis de Granda in his book Libro de la 
Oracién y Meditacién might have been written with 
us in mind: “If exile from one’s homeland and from 
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the air in which one was nurtured seems a great mis- 
fortune, even if one can take along all that one loves, 
how much greater a misfortune must be that uni- 
versal exile, from home, friends, father, mother and 
children, from this light and air of ours, in short, 
this exile from all material things? If an oxen utters 
cries when it is separated from the partner with which 
it draws the plow, what a cry will be that of your 
heart when you are separated from all with whom 
you have shared the yoke of the labors of this life?” 

The exiles to whom Fray Luis refers as having 
been able to take along all their worldly goods and 
families were the Sefardites, and later the Moriscos, 
expelled from Spain at a time when some Christian 
sentiments still prevailed in the world. But exile in 
the twentieth century, a result of implacable totali- 
tarian mentality, is much more like that “universal 
exile” by which Fray Luis meant to convey an idea 
of death. Like the psalmist who thirsted after God, 
each exile repeats in his inner soul: “Like the stag 
which cries out for the springs of fresh water, so do 
I cry for you, my country, my soul.” 

That the tragedy of exile is a very special one, 
that it leaves indelible prints on the souls of those 
who suffer it and that thus the “spirit of exile” is 
engendered, is a truth which the writer Aranguren 
was able to point out to Spaniards within Spain; let 
us give him credit for that. But it certainly is nothing 
new to those of us who have been suffering the 
misfortunes ‘of exile. As far as I am concerned, I 
have long been aware of this spirit of exile through 
reading of the sorrows of the many exiles of the past 
that fill the annals of world literature. Jewish mys- 
ticism is particularly rich in expressions of this state 
of mind. As Professor Gershon G. Scholem of the 
University of Jerusalem has pointed out, the exile 
became a preferred subject at the time the Sefardites 
were expelled from Spain. But, as far as I know, 
this “spirit of exile” is most lucidly expressed in the 
speech in which, twenty-four centuries ago, Alcibiades 
tried to justify treason to his city-state, Athens: 

“T pray that no man think ill of me... nor that 
he suspect that this speech is the fruits of the spirit 
of exile. In truth I am in exile because of the evil 
of those who expelled me from my country, not be- 
cause of the service which, if you will believe me, I 
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am now going to lend you. Greater enemies than 
you who have done harm to your own people are 
those who force friends to become adversaries. And 
as to love of one’s country, I do not love it when it 
treats me with iniquity but only when, in peace and 
security, my rights as a citizen are respected. Nor do 
I consider that I am now fighting what is still my 
country; it would be far more accurate to say that 
I am fighting to redeem a country which is no longer 
mine. True love of one’s country is expressed, not 
by he who fights her when he has been driven from 
her, but rather by he who, driven on by his homesick- 
ness for her, strives to recover her by every manner 
and means at his disposal.” 

Here with Athenian clarity and elegance is the 
spirit of exile, once and for all expressed. The only 
difference between Alcibiades and the Spanish Re- 
publican is that the Athenian allied himself with 
the despotic citizens of Sparta to fight for his coun- 
try, actually to overthrow “that universally accepted 
stupidity called democracy,” whereas peregrine Spain 
has never identified her nostalgia for her country 
and her eagerness to recover it with treason, nor did 
she ever cross over to the side of Spain’s enemies. 
On the contrary, when Spanish exiles fought and 
died for freedom in the Second World War, they 
believed that they were fighting and dying, at the 
same time, for their Spain. | 

The fact that official Spain, after having reviled 
for over ten years that “universally accepted stupidity 
called democracy,” should now seek and accept alli- 
ance with the countries which represent and lead 
this democracy shows that we Spanish exiles were 
right all along, and that those Spaniards who, in in- 
famous alliance with totalitarian tyranny, threw us 
out of Spain were in the wrong. It was they and 
not we who solicited alliances with Hitler and Mus- 
solini and who adopted as a model for their own 
state those states which were inspired by pagan 
mythology and were therefore contrary to the real 
meaning of Christianity. 

* * % 
When liberal regimes existed in Spain—during the 
dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, which was not a 
truly totalitarian regime, and especially during the Re- 
public—dialogue was posible among the various 
Spains. Before 1936 they knew each other; they con- 
versed and at times fought among themselves; but 
they managed to live together and, unconsciously and 
in spite of themselves, they were to each other’s bene- 
fit. But now the different Spains are unaware of 
each other, especially the two rival Spains. But there, 
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apart from the official Spain and the exiled Spain, 
lies the other, the latent Spain, silent, extinguished, 
but not dead, which keeps alive like a glowing ember 
beneath the ashes the promise of a future flame. 
And of that submerged Spain, which is the future 
of our country, none of us, neither we exiles nor of- 
ficial Spain, know a thing. We are all separated from 
it by an abyss of silence and rancor, because dia- 
logue, the spiritual bridge between souls, is not 
possible. 

Spain must carry on a hopeless, tormented mono- 
logue. I could add that we are not to blame for this, 
but here we are concerned with understanding, not 
with castigation. No matter who is to blame; the im- 
portant point is that lack of communication, the im- 
possibility of dialogue, is what has rendered under- 
standing impossible and the re-establishment of our 
national coexistence difficult. 

We Spaniards in exile can know very little about 
those of the interior—not even those of us most eager 
to know. In us there remains an ember of that civil 
war which was as stupid as it was criminal, and a 
separation of eighteen years. And among them there 
is a morbid desire to misrepresent themselves which 
makes understanding more difficult. 

For the time being there is no way of knowing 
what is going on over there. Everything comes to 
us disfigured, adulterated by a propaganda which is 
either false or stupid, whose object is not to inform 
but to surprise, simulate, boast. No one, not even 
the Caudillo, can ascertain what there is that is per- 
manent and sincere in official Spain. Only when the 
curtain finally falls and the comedy ends will we be 
able to know which of the players were men and 
which were merely puppets. 
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But neither can the Spaniards over there in Spain 
know the truth about Spain in exile, for they are 
forced to see us through the deforming mirrors of 
calumny which do not reflect our real faces but the 
monstrous, ridiculous and sinister caricatures which 
the conquering tyranny has made of us. In vain do 








a few timid voices dare occasionally to utter some 
rectifications, such as the afore-mentioned editor of 
Mundo Hispdnico who wrote that “almost all of 
those who went into exile fifteen years ago, Spaniards 
like the rest of us, have remade their lives through 
honest daily work.” Moreover, he adds: “Aside from 
their peculiar ideas, they are people who honor the 
country of their fathers and their children.” 

These are noble but timid and solitary voices, be- 
cause official Spain and her followers continue head- 
strong with their INRI, which is so much harder to 
bear than is the Cross. But the day will come when 
Spain will do justice to a political emigration whose 
index of delinquency is the lowest of all the political 
emigrations of Europe, in spite of its having been the 
most forsaken and persecuted; an emigration which 
has done honor to Spain for its work in fields and 
workshops, in art, letters and science, and in gener- 
ously shedding its blood on the fields of battle where 
it fought and suffered for freedom. 

Official Spain speaks of the refugees as having 
gone into exile, as though they had done so volun- 
tarily, out of a dislike for their country or out of 
pride, or for a caprice of spirit. But the truth is not 
that they went into exile but that they were exiled 
by those other Spaniards who could not conceive of 
their country as a harmonious and fraternal com- 
munity of different men with different conceptions 
of patriotism. And they remain in exile, not because 
of excessive vanity or innate badness; they remain 
in exile because Spain still does not offer them the 
minimum conditions of honor and security. Were they 
to return to Spain they would have to renounce what 
they are, to renounce a way of life which, no matter 
where they may be living in the wide world, shows 
that they know how to be free and civilized men. 

To recover one’s country would be to return to 
her with the dignity of a human being, to enjoy the 
same rights and to fulfill the same obligations con- 
ceded to and expected of all citizens, equally, among 
all civilized peoples. But to return to her on the sly, 
only to vegetate silently in a corner without being 
able to do in and for her what we have done in the 
countries of our exile, would be not to return to 
Spain but to go into a second exile, an exile within 
our Own country, more bitter and more cruel, since 
it would be without the consolation of memory or 
the redeeming feature of hope. 

Nor is it quite true that those who went into exile 
sixteen years ago “have remade their homes in exile 
and have even made themselves a new country.” 
No; fortunately those who have renounced Spain are 
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in the minority and we hold them to be the weakest 
among us, although they consider themselves to be 
the most intelligent. The majority of the exiles con- 
tinue to be Spaniards, in so doing sacrificing at times 
great material advantages and not a few honors 
which the countries of exile, more fair and generous 
than the mother country, have offered them. And 
they do not live in re-made homes, but in temporary 
abodes, never without their supreme aspiration to 
return one day to live in and for their country. Or 
to die, dreaming of her. And this, yes, this is true 
patriotism. 
* * % 

That state of mutual unawareness and reciprocal ran- 
cor which has divided Spain and which has, there- 
fore, diminished her, may become chronic if the free 
spiritual bridge of dialogue is not re-opened—a free 
and loyal dialogue, in the light of day, without adul- 
terations or partisan flags, without hatred or fear: 
the dialogue of freedom. 

I doubt that such a dialogue can be fruitful as 
long as it cannot be carried on out loud, if not in 
Spain then at least in her presence. What is the use 
of formulating truths and expressing our plans in 
exile if the Spanish people cannot hear us? Or even 
worse, if our voices reach them deformed and mu- 
tilated by the unilateral commentary of those who 
reserve for themselves the privilege of speaking? Only 
the timely re-establishment of a climate of peace and 
freedom in Spain will put things in their proper place, 
separating the grain of historical truth from the empty 
straw of politics. Furthermore, as long as some of us 
must continue to be at war, fortified in our polemical 
trenches, we can only think in terms of propaganda, 
sectarian opinions, slogans that are absolute and hence 
fallacious. We will go on incapable of knowing each 
other, of reconciliating and of re-integrating Spain 
in the state of peace which is the indispensable con- 
dition for her reconstruction and her future grandeur. 

But furthermore, the two rival Spains, obsessed 
by their own positions, hardly pay attention to that 
other Spain, the dormant Spain, silent, permanent, 
innocent victim of our fratricide, which is denied 
the opportunity to speak her own thoughts, which 
would probably be very different from that which 
both Tirians and Trojans expect to hear. 

Perhaps the greatest danger on the horizon of 
Spain today is no longer that of the perpetuation of 
triumphant tyranny, nor of the revenge of exiled de- 
mocracy; it is, rather, the danger of a new volcanic 
eruption of the Spanish people onto the stage of 
history. 
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O'NEILL IN A FRANCO PRISON 


C. Rivas Cherif 





"Bound East for Cardiff" in the El Dueso prison 


At the time that Margarita Xirgu and I were run- 
ning the Teatro Espanol, I founded a drama work- 
shop on the side, the Estudio de Arte Dramdtica. 
Later this workshop grew into a student company 
which we moved into the Maria Guerrero Theater 
under the name of Teatro Escuela del Arie, or T.E.A. 
for short. We received no governmental subsidy other 
than the use of the locale, which the government 
of the Republic had recently purchased from the 
widow of the theater’s former owner, the actor Fer- 
nando Diaz de Mendoza. 

The T.E.A. continued to function throughout the 
period of the Republic. When I returned from a 
tour of Mexico with Margarita Xirgu in the first 
days of the Civil War it was still giving performances, 
then under the direction of my associates Felipe 
Lluch, who died in 1940, and José Franco, who con- 





CIPRIANO RIVAS CHERIF directed the Teatro 
Espafiol, Spain’s classical repertory theater, for many 
years. After his release from prison in 1947 he moved 
to Mexico, where he now resides. Manuel Azana, 
the President of the Spanish Republic, was his 
brother-in-law. 
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tinues to be a competent professional actor and 
teacher of acting in Spain today. His performance in 
the Bardem film “Bienvenido Mr. Marshall” (“Wel- 
come, Mr. Marshall”) was particularly outstanding. 

At about that time my own theatrical career was 
interrupted by my appointment as Spanish Consul 
in Geneva. Later I returned to Spain where I re- 
mained until the end of the Civil War when the Re- 
publican Government was compelled to withdraw 
to Paris and I took refuge in France. I was living 
quietly in Arcachon, near Bordeaux, when in 1940 
I was abducted from my residence by the Gestapo 
and Franco’s police, forcibly returned to Madrid and 
summarily sentenced to death by a military tribunal. 
Somewhat later my sentence was commuted to thirty 
years’ imprisonment, and in 1942 I finally landed 
in the penal colony of El Dueso, the former prison 
in Santofia, in the province of Santander. 

There in El Dueso, thanks to the cooperation of 
some prison-mates who had already obtained per- 
mission to start an elementary theater group, and 
thanks also to the good-will of the prison warden, 
Don Juan Sanchez Ralo, I was able to revive the 


T.E.A., calling it the Teatro Escuela del Arte of El 
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Dueso. Aside from the artistic results of this experi- 
ment (and to me these were by far the most satisfy- 
ing of all the many similar projects which fortune 
has brought my way during my long life in the 
theater), those of us who worked on the T.E.A. of 
El Dueso also benefitted by the regulation concern- 
ing “Reduction of Punishment by Labor,” accord- 
ing to which our respective sentences were reduced 
three days for each day of work on our project. 

In two years we gave over thirty performances, 
for an audience of never less than two thousand, at 
times as many as five thousand. Besides the prisoners 
these included prison officials and guests of honor 
such as the Bishop of Santander, who gave us five 
hundred pesetas for our project in return for his 
seat at our performance of Calderén’s “El gran 
teatro del Mundo.” In 1932 Margarita Xirgu and 
I had presented this play under quite different cir- 
cumstances: in a performance given by the Teatro 
Espanol in Madrid for the foreign diplomatic corps, 
at the special request of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in celebration of the first anniversary of the 
Republic. 
~ The T.E.A. of El Dueso was a versatile theater: 
we presented examples of the most varied genres of 
the Spanish stage, from Calderén’s “La vida es 
sueno” and “El Alcalde de Zalamea” (which was 
prohibited in the public theaters at that time—and 
well might it have been, for how the audience and 
actors enjoyed the scene of the hanging of the traitor- 
ous captain!), to “La casa de Troya,” “Las grandes 
fortunas” by Arniches and zarzuelas (operettas) such 
as “Los Aparecidos”’ and “La Dolorosa.” Our pro- 
duction of “Hamlet” was probably the most out- 
standing example of our universality. 

I was never able to enlist the cooperation or even 
the interest of one artistically inclined young man 
in our midst who had been condemned for commu- 
nist activities after the so-called termination of the 
Civil War. He abided strictly by the prison rules. For 
instance, he did not balk at giving the Falangist 
salute to Franco, or at attending compulsory Sunday 
mass. But on the other hand he would not take ad- 
vantage of the slightest tolerance on the part of our 
jailors which might have been construed, not as col- 
laboration with them but merely as evidence of satis- 
faction in his work. He devoted himself exclusively 
to painting for himself and for his few friends. Oddly 
enough, this young man, Antonio Buero Vallejo, is 
today one of the most competent if not the best 
dramatist of Franco Spain. He probably owes his 
pardon to the Lope de Vega prize which, I believe, 


he competed for and won while still in prison, tired, 
no doubt, of his intrepid resistance to any weak- 
ening of spirit. 

The T.E.A. of El Dueso was extinguished abruptly 
by a blast from a wicked monster, the successor to 
our protector the prison warden. “El Cojo maldito” 
(“The accursed cripple”) was what we used to call 
our new warden, and the name suited him, for that 
was what he was. Now that I have succeeded in 
erasing his name from my memory I do not care 
to return to the archives of my notes where he must 
surely be interred, nor to make inquiries about him 
from those who have forgotten him less successfully. 
I found him offensive from the moment of his ar- 
rival, in spite of the apparent amiability with which 
he greeted me when he visited one of our rehearsals 
on his first tour of inspection. The manner with 
which he looked at the walls of the room that served 
as our workshop, which we had decorated with amus- 
ing sketches and other samples of our work, was 
enough for me to guess his tastes and to anticipate 
his intentions. He was unable to conceal his pleasure 
when he announced to me the new prison regula- 
tions which ruled that the so-called “Artistic Corps” 
was to be discontinued as it was considered both ex- 
travagant and superfluous, and that only strictly puni- 
tive prison measures were to be adhered to. Subse- 
quently the Administration of Prisons made a specific 
exception to this rule in favor of the T.E.A. of El 
Dueso, and this infuriated our new warden. In his 
determination to finish with us (and he almost did, 
literally speaking) he went to the extreme of ar- 
ranging an elaborate frame-up in which the T.E.A. 
and principally myself as its director were attributed 
with the perpetration of a communist plot. This is 
what happened: 

We had begun to rehearse two one-act plays by 
Eugene O’Neill: “Bound East for Cardiff’? and “In 
the Zone.” A former companion of our prison-theater 
had translated them for us and sent them to El 
Dueso, for it had occurred to him that these plays 
were especially well suited for us since their casts 
were made up of men only. They also had for us 
the practical advantage of simple staging, for only 
one set is needed for both plays, and only one cast, 
since the action in both takes place on the same boat 
and with the same crew, although under different 
circumstances and at different times. I had also 
planned to do “The Emperor Jones,” and it seemed 
opportune to me to prepare our audience and the 
actors for this American dramatist’s new kind of the- 
atrical “realism.” I felt that the style of the two 
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works demanded a painstakingly precise production, 
tuned to a minor key and punctuated by the pauses 
and silences of motion pictures. Our little stage was 
ideally suited to the single scene representing the fore- 
castle of a small-ton freighter. By chance one of our 
improvised actors was a sailor, and thanks to him 
we were able to construct the one set with the au- 
thenticity and solidity to which I aimed: the tiered 
berths of the sailors were firmly mounted so that 
when the actors climbed in and out of them the 
walls did not shake as so often happens in amateur 
productions when the framework is carelessly con- 
structed and the walls are only too obviously of 
painted paper. 

The results far exceeded my hopes. As time was 
no object we were able to rehearse far more inten- 
sively than in the professional theater, with the addi- 
tional advantage of having the set mounted ten or 
twelve days before the performance took place. The 
final effect was such that the photographer who used 
to come from Santofia to attend our productions 
out-did himself with some shots that looked like stills 
from a motion picture. Two of these photographs 
were to play a strange role in the crude plot which 
our new warden, the “accursed cripple,” had con- 
trived against us. 


I had decided to try to get two of these photos 
to Eugene O’Neill himself, as a memento of the per- 
formance of his works in a Franco prison. Since we 
were not permitted to be in contact with anyone 
outside the country (Letters to my wife and children, 
living in Mexico, were never received by them.) my 
plan was to send the photos to relatives in Spain 
who, in turn, would send them to O’Neill in care 
of our great friend, Mr. Claude Bowers, who had 
been American Ambassador in Spain up until the 
end of the Civil War. I had already been in touch 
with Mr. Bowers from prison, but only at consider- 
able risk. I had an old fountain pen with a stubby 
point which had been broadened by use until it was 
like a whisk-broom. With this pen I wrote some 
lines of dedication to the great American dramatist 
on the back of the two photos, which were of post- 
card size, and for the sake of legibility I wrote these 
lines in printed letters. 


Several days after having consigned the photos to 
the mail my pen disappeared. It was to serve a pur- 
pose in the clumsy plot which the prison warden and 
his cronies in Santander had thought up. They fabri- 
cated a “reply” of mine, over the obviously faked 
signature of “Manuel Hermano Moro” (obvious, in 
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that “Cherif” means “Moro” or “Moor” and that 
I am the brother-in-law of Manuel Azafia) in which 
I turned down the chairmanship of I know not what 
revolutionary movement against Franco, and in 
which I offered my imaginary correspondents I know 
not what advice and warnings about their imminent 
subversive plans against the established order, if one 
could call it that. To make the humbug more ob- 
vious, the fake letter attributed to me was written 
not only in the unmistakable thick lines of my old 
fountain pen, but in printed letters, a crude simula- 
crum of their only possible model, my dedicatory 
lines to Eugene O'Neill on the back of the photo- 
graphs of “Bound East for Cardiff’ and “In the 
Zone” of the Espajiolisimo theater of El Dueso. 

Again I was placed in solitary confinement, this 
time for eleven months. My case, along with that 
of my alleged co-conspirators, has never been offi- 
cially closed; it is still open today, after many years 
have passed. 

Few companies can have given more consummate 
performances of these two plays. For me, the re- 
sults of the discipline and comaraderie of this theater 
were the best reward for my efforts toward the 
communal labor which dramatic art requires. I have 
never witnessed such cooperation in the professional 
theater, where the unions must abide by standards 
which are inadequate for artistic work and which 
are opposed to the reform of the customs and usages 
which routine has perverted. 

As far as our “great public” of prisoners was con- 
cerned, they welcomed with interest and feeling those 
examples which we brought to them of the “theater 
of the world” and which could only have seemed in- 
consistent or insubstantial to the few connoisseurs 
who, in feeling superior to everyone, have become all 
but atrophied in their own natural feelings. 
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notes from Washington 





Bart Allan 


$45 million for Spain 


The proposed 1956 Mutual Security Act now under 
consideration by the Foreign Affairs committees of 
the House and Senate provides $45 million for Spain 
for “defense support.” The Act also provides $30 
million for Yugoslavia, the only other country re- 
ceiving such aid. 

The proposed $45 million for Spain, which com- 
pares with $50 million appropriated for the current 
year ending June 30, is to be spent for surplus com- 
modities and services which Spain must repay by pro- 
viding the U.S. with $45 million worth of pesetas. 

The Mutual Security aid is not to be confused with 
the sale of surplus commodities, running into millions, 
provided for by another law known as the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act and ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Mutual Security program describes “defense 
support” as intended to help countries receiving mili- 
tary assistance (as Spain does in conjunction with the 
air bases agreements) to “achieve political and eco- 
nomic stability by the provision of supplemental re- 
sources.” The objective is “to enable the recipient 
country to maintain a high level of defense expendi- 
tures and to undertake defense activities that would 
not otherwise be possible.” 

About half of the $45 million is for the purchase 
of wheat and cotton. The cotton item is put at $13.5 
million. The other half is to be used “for equipment 
for strategic transportation and defense production 
projects and minimum economic development.” This 
seems to include railroads and highways and various 
forms of armament production. 

The $45 million worth of pesetas which Spain must 
give in return will in part be expended on military 
projects connected with U.S. bases, in part for other 
U.S. expenditures in Spain in connection with the 
Embassy, the consulates and the U.S. Information 
Agency, and in part to strengthen the civilian econ- 
omy. Visiting Congressmen may draw on the fund 
to pay their expenses while in Spain. And it may be 
used for loans to promote trade, to finance educational 
exchange activities and for a variety of other activities. 
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Spanish bases 

The Spanish bases program is far behind schedule. 
After two and a half years of intensive construction, 
the four bases now being built are only 32% com- 
plete. This was one of the facts brought out by Air 
Force Secretary Donald A. Quarles under question- 
ing by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Quarles conceded that the Air Force “could have 
hoped for faster developments” in the bases program, 
but thought that things were moving forward satis- 
factorily. He hinted at some dissatisfaction on Franco’s 
part, however, when he said: 

“We have not always lived up to what they un- 
derstood we had promised. At the same time I be- 
lieve they are very sound partners.” 

Mr. Quarles was questioned about an interview he 
gave in Paris, on his return trip from Spain, when 
he said that the Air Force was weighing the question 
whether the present bases program in Spain is suffi- 
cient for our needs. Mr. Quarles answered: 

“We at one time had a considerably large base 
program for Spain, and were talking about eight or 
nine bases. It was decided that the four bases under 
construction, three of which are bomber bases and 
one primarily a supply base, would be our first-phase 
construction, and that we would consider from that 
point on how much farther, if any, to go. 

“Actually we are today studying the situation and 
feel that there is a very good justification for at least 
one more base—an air defense base. . . . It is very 
true that we have much to do on the bases we are 
now working on, and perhaps it would be well to 
get a litle more of that behind us before we start 
another base.” 

Strange as it may seem, the principal reason for 
the slow progress in base construction is that the Air 
Force itself is dragging its feet. There is a combina- 
tion of reasons for this. Recent signs of unrest have 
probably caused the Air Force to move more cau- 
tiously until it can see how the wind blows. Another 
reason may be its doubts as to whether the Spanish 
program fits into the new European defense picture 
since super-jets and inter-continental ballistic weapons 
have been developed. The big jets have already torn 
up the airfields in France and made them next to 
useless. Perhaps also there are doubts about whether 
the Air Force will ever be allowed to use the bases 
in view of the growing resentment among Spaniards 
against their presence in Spain. 

The Air Force itself gives a number of reasons 
such as the increased cost of construction and the 
rising wage scale in Spain since the bases were begun. 
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Shortage of water 

Congressman Charles B. Deane of North Carolina, 
who was one of the legislators who visited Spain last 
year, said he was concerned about the shortage of 
water at all four existing bases. He cited as an ex- 
ample the base at Torrején where four wells produce 
only 400 gallons a minute when at least 1000 gallons 
are needed. He was told that it is planned to bring 
water from the Jarama River, four miles away. 

At Zaragoza there is an almost complete lack of 
underground water. Two water sources are being 
considered. One is the Imperial Canal. However this 
water would require extensive filtering and storage 
reservoirs. The other plan is to bring water from the 
Ebro, four miles away. 

Shallow wells at the Moron base afford a tem- 
porary supply during construction. Deeper tests are 
being made for underground water. If this is not 
found the English Company, which supplies water 
to Seville, may be asked to supply water for the base. 

The San Pablo base, also near Seville, has a more 
difficult problem. The water tapped so far is salt and 
it may be necessary to resort to Seville city water 
as well. 

The Rota naval station near Cadiz has a bad situ- 
ation. The water obtained there is brackish. It is 


planned to pipe water from a Spanish aqueduct, 
seven miles away. 


“Counterpart” sales to Spain 

The Department of Agriculture has just perfected an 
agreement with Spain whereby $70 million worth 
of agricultural commodities will be sold to that coun- 
try under the terms of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act. This act allows the 
sale of surplus commodities to other countries to 
promote their economic stability. Payment is to be 
made in the currency of the country, in this case 
pesetas, known as “counterpart.” This money is left 
in the country and spent there in various ways, such 
as financing military and welfare projects, visits of 
members of Congress, local construction, and so on. 
In this instance Spain will not be required to provide 
more than a fraction of the counterpart payment. 
The major share of the $70 million will be on a 
20-year loan basis. 

There is an unusual feature of the loan involving 
the sale of $5 million worth of wheat. This wheat 
is not for Spain but for Switzerland. Spain will buy 
it for counterpart and credit and resell it to Switzer- 
land for Swiss francs. In turn Spain will use these 
francs to buy Swiss industrial goods. This deal has 
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a curious angle. A year or so ago the U.S. placed 
higher customs duties on Swiss watches and Switzer- 
land retaliated by buying less American products, in- 
cluding less wheat. 

The President is obliged under the law to give spe- 
cific approval to this roundabout deal, inasmuch as 
the law prohibits resale or transshipment of commodi- 
ties to other countries without such approval. 

Another feature of the deal is the sale of $1.4 mil- 
lion worth of potatoes. The potato surplus has been 
a considerable problem; most of this surplus has been 
destroyed because of storage difficulties. This is the 
first time a deal has been made for selling potato 
surplus abroad. 

Other details of the $70 million deal are: 

Edible oils worth $25 million, bringing the total 
of such oils sold to Spain to $55 million. This makes 
Spain the largest U.S. customer for this product. 

Tobacco worth $2 million; $2.3 million worth of 
feed grains; $100,000 worth of linseed oil; $1 million 
worth of tallow or grease; $300,000 worth of cotton 
linters. Ocean transportation is to cost $4.8 million. 

This is the third agreement made with Spain un- 
der the Assistance Act which was approved in July, 
1954. The total of the three programs is $112.5 
million. 


Washington, April 1956 


MACHIAVELLIANISM 
(Continued from page 3) 





ists who do not enjoy Franco’s direct paternalism 
would find it quite understandable. A part of the 
church also. We do not advocate violence or hatred. 
It is not persons but doctrines that must be fought 
and destroyed. Even in the case of Franco. 

But after so much maneuvering in and out of 
Spain one can only expect the worst. We would all 
like to avoid a new civil war and we would do any- 
thing to make these catastrophic “solutions” impos- 
sible in Spain. Franco’s reply to the most recent 
riots, however, leads to the supposition that ‘he is 
thinking otherwise. Will his plan fail inside Spain as 
it is failing abroad? When? How? The people who 
say nothing will have the last word. In the end all 
the Machiavellianisms, the intrigues and the maneuv- 
ers have been cancelled and relegated to oblivion by 
the people's outcry. The anti-democratic Spanish 
military learned their cunning in Morocco. But the 
people also learned those tricks in Morocco. For the 
moment and once again that is where the immediate 
future lies. 
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The regime helps communist propaganda 


Madrid University students have reacted with in- 
dignation to the interview with General Franco pub- 
lished recently in the New York Herald Tribune, 
and reprinted in the entire Spanish press. 

To have claimed that communists are responsible 
for all the unrest that is rife in the University is to 
give strength to the followers of La Pasionaria (Sec- 
retary-General of the Spanish Communist Party). 
What more can the communists want but to be given 
credit for the student demonstrations? 

It is known that of all the young men now in 
prison as a result of the disturbances only one of 
them, Migica Hertzog, has communist ideas; but he 
is very young, and we doubt very much that he will 
go so far as to join the party; he is, rather, a theoreti- 
cal communist who has not been able to entirely 
digest Marxist philosophy. 

The great majority of our generation suffers from 
a complete lack of political education and they are 
attracted by anything that has an air of rebellion. 
Their ignorance of a democratic way of life and 
of the civic conscience and sense of personal respon- 
sibility that go with it is entirely the fault of the 
present regime. So if, one day, they are vulnerable 
to communist propaganda that, too, will be the fault 
of the regime. 

What is certain is that as a result of the occurrences 
of February and the Government’s retaliations there 
is now a reaction toward extremism in the university ; 
there is no telling how far this might go if the Franco 
regime lasts much longer. 

In blaming the student demonstrations in Madrid 
on communist agitators Franco is only serving the 
propaganda of Radio Espana Independiente and lead- 
ing the people to believe that the only way to get 
rid of him will be in accepting an illusory “Unity 
of Action.” This communist station preaches the 
unity of all anti-Francoists; formerly its verbal ex- 
tremism may not have had much resonance among 
the Spanish masses, but it is certain that now this 
new language is being listened to by many people. 
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Forced confessions. 


The police are following a relentless course which 


has no relation to reality. Students are forced to con- 
fess complicity in communist inspired maneuvers; 
they are promised that once they have confessed 
they will be left in peace. The regime bears in mind 
that every “confession” of this type, extorted at any 
price, may be worth several millions of dollars more 
in American aid. 

When Franco speaks of “foreign elements” in- 
filtrating the University circles, he must be referring 
to the social-political secret police brigade, or to 
Falangist agents. 

In spite of the sufferings of the imprisoned students 
they do not lack spirit. Good proof of their state of 
morale is the poem written recently in the prison of 
Carabanchel, which is being circulated in the Uni- 
versity, in which they affirm that the prison is their 
“new college” and that they are in prison for having 
been in contact with “One Lopez Campillo who 
now / is happy in Paris / singing the Marsellaise / 
in its original language.” 

Later in the poem they ask the mailman not to 
bring them letters from Paris, because “they” might 
suspect. 

We do not know what this will all lead to, but 
one thing is certain: the regime has made itself ridic- 
ulous, and it has given wings to communist propa- 
ganda. Once again the extremes are in contact. 


Moroccan independence: Franco’s biggest problem 


Murmurings of discontent are being heard on all sides 
now over the ever-increasing cost of living; prices 
have been soaring in view of the recently decreed 
wage increases. Incipient discontent in military circles 
is becoming, however, the number one source of con- 
cern to the regime. 

Military brass are going around with long faces 
and with a shade less of their usual arrogance, for 
the coming independence of Morocco poses some very 
serious problems for them. No matter what Franco’s 
loyal spokesmen may be saying, no matter what the 
officially inspired press declares, the truth of the mat- 
ter is that the problem of Morocco is not a mere 
problem of “administration”; it is a serious internal 
problem for Spain, the greatest of the many problems 
now confronting the regime. 

Franco won his spurs in Morocco, and at a very 
early age he was promoted to the rank of general for 
meritorious service in that area. In Morocco he was 
able to freely satisfy his hunger for power, and then, 
from a subdued Morocco, he launched his conquest 
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of the mother country. But now he must return 
Morocco to the Moroccans. 

The outlook is as drastic for the military class as 
a whole as it is for Franco. Up to now, with the 
exceptions of the promotions granted for meritorious 
service in the Civil War, the only future for profes- 
sional soldiers lay in service in Morocco. But today 
the soldiers, along with their commander-in-chief, 
must return Morocco to the Moroccans. 

The Spaniards are losing a territory which has cost 
them much blood and money to sustain, and this loss 
will inevitably diminish Spain’s prestige, whether 
rightly or wrongly. But the Army’s loss is more than 
just a moral loss, more than just a loss of prestige, 
for it will bring with it inevitable material loss as 
well. With the loss of this area the armed forces must 
of necessity be reduced, and with it their chances of 
promotion. 


The fictitious wage increase 


Another serious aspect of the situation in Spain to- 
day is in the inflationary trend. The results of the 
much vaunted “price campaign” to stabilize prices 
of food and other necessary commodities has been 
absolutely nil. Now they are attempting to throw dust 
in our eyes with the new officially decreed wage in- 
crease, which is taking place in two stages: from 
the first of this month, April, they are to be raised 
17%, and on October 1 they are to be raised another 
6%. All of this is futile, however, because prices have 
been rising at a much faster rate. 


Only recently, on March 9, the Madrid news- 
paper Alcazar quoted the Director General of Labor 
as saying: “For my part I believe that the desired 
balance between prices and wages will never be at- 
tained.” 


To give an idea of the ineffectiveness of the wage 
increases we hereby offer a few examples of the 
prices in pesetas of essential food goods, comparing 
the prices of December, 1955, with those of today: 


December, 1955 today 
Olive oil 23. (per liter) 28. 
potatoes 1.80 (per kilo) 2.60 
oranges a ™ 4. 
carrots 2.50 ’ 6. 
peas 4. " 7. 
haddock 34. ” 38. 
hake 24. ™ 30. 
beef 38. ” 60. 
ham 120. " 150. 
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We won’t take up space to enumerate any more 
comparative prices, but we can state in general that 
since December, 1955, prices have risen from 20% 
to 60%. 

Yet the official press continues to inform us that 
the wage increases will not affect prices. 

In normal times either of these great problems 
would have resulted not merely in the fall of a gov- 
ernment, but in the end of a regime. But in the times 
in which we are living it is impossible to predict the 
future, which for Spaniards is approaching on a 
horizon ridden with menace. 





A MESSAGE FROM SPAIN 


The following letter appeared in the French 
newspaper Temoignage Chrétien, on March 30, 1956. 


To the Editor 
Dear Sir: 


At the suggestion of one of my French friends I 
am taking the liberty of calling certain facts to your 
attention which the press of my country has taken 
pains not to divulge. 

In the town of X . . . where I live, spontaneous 
student demonstrations took place in February against 
the regime of hypocrisy and oppression which has 
subjugated us for twenty years. I participated in these 
demonstrations. The police dispersed us with clubs. 
I was arrested, brought to Madrid and shut up in 
a dungeon for fifteen hours. For the first three days 
I was constantly whipped, and not given one drop 
of water. Finally released, I was fined the equivalent 
of two hundred dollars. I have had to sell my camera, 
my sole source of distraction, to pay this fine and 
to help some of my poor companions, who were just 
as cruelly treated as was I. Some of them are now 
in the hospital as a result of the beatings. My best 
friend died from them. We buried him yesterday. 

I address myself to you in the hope that we will 
not always be abandoned by the free world. . . . No 
matter what has happened, our faith remains intact. 

We are not communists but we suffer from the 
attitude of the Spanish Church. We can not make 
compromises with a brutal Hitlerian regime which 
endeavors to enslave our ideals, our tastes, our cus- 
toms and our opinions. 

We remain steadfast like the old stones of the 
Cathedrals of Castile... . 
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Editorial 


THE RULE OF TERROR 


The disappearance of our valued contributor, Jesus 
de Galindez, has been a terrible blow to all of those 
who, like ourselves, believe in freedom and do what 
they can to further its cause in the countries where 
it has been suppressed. His disappearance has meant 
a great loss to his friends and associates, to academic 
circles and to the government which he represented 
here. But, over and above all of this, his disappear- 
ance stands out resplendently as a symbol of the rule 
of terror in our times. 

Today measures of silent violence and clandestine 
crime have become standard practice for totalitarian 
governments; their victims, those who oppose such 
extremism, wherever they may be. 

In this case, one need not look far for antecedents. 
Dr. de Galindez lived for seven years in the Domini- 
can Republic, where he went as an exile at the end 
of the Civil War in Spain. In Santo Domingo he 
became a legal adviser to the Department of Labor 
and Secretary of its Minimum Wage Commission. 
But he fell from grace and lost his job in 1946 after 
having helped settle a strike of sugar workers on 
terms favorable to the strikers. 

Dr. de Galindez then left the Dominican Republic 
and moved to New York where he became attached 
to the Delegation of the Basque Government in Exile. 
In 1949 he was appointed representative of this gov- 
ernment to the United States, and he served in this 
capacity ever since, along with his other activities 
as journalist and lecturer in political science at Co- 
lumbia University. 

However he never lost interest in the problems of 
the Dominican Republic nor his fascination for the 
personality of its strong man. He frequently wrote 
on the subject, and gradually assembled material for 
a comprehensive study which was finished last fall 
and submitted to Columbia as his thesis for a doc- 
torate in political science. This thesis, a 750-page 
work entitled The Trujillo Era, was unanimously 
approved by the faculty committee which passed 
on it. Those who are familiar with the thesis de- 
scribe it as an exhaustive study of the Dominican 
Republic. 

On Sunday March 11, Dr. de Galindez read some 
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chapters from The Trujillo Era to a meeting of the 
Ibero-American Association of Writers and Poets. On 
Monday, March 12, after giving his regular evening 
class at Columbia, he disappeared. 

Dr. de Galindez’s disappearance is no ordinary dis- 
appearance, as one New York newspaper seemed to 
suggest. His case is definitely not just “one in 10,000 
each year on the city’s missing persons record.” There 
is no reason whatsoever to conclude that his case 
falls into any of the usual categories of disappearances 
for emotional or financial reasons, or that he was 
the victim of amnesia or suicide. To those of us who 
knew his positive and ambitious nature such an ex- 
planation would seem preposterous. But there is 
every reason to conclude that he has been a victim 
of the rule of terror. 

Frequently Dr. de Galindez told his friends of 
having received anonymous threats aimed at silencing 
him. They came by telephone or by mail. Upon 
occasion unfamiliar feminine voices had telephoned 
him to try to lure him out of his apartment at un- 
usual hours. He had reported these threats to the 
police, and for a time had been under police 
protection. 

To repeat once again, this is no ordinary disap- 
pearance. The police and legal authorities have been 
making every effort to solve this case, but just be- 
cause it is no ordinary case it is enveloped in an 
aura of baffling mystery. The difficulties encountered 
by justice in shedding light on this case are all derived 
from the fact that the secret of Dr. de Galindez’s 
disappearance is a totalitarian secret. The crime, like 
other similar crimes, is a totalitarian crime. 

As long as this rule of terror by governments that 
respect neither human nor divine law continues, vio- 
lence may strike out relentlessly at all who try to 
expose the faults and injustices of dictatorship. 

It would, perhaps, be salutary, both ethically and 
politically speaking, for us to reconsider our interna- 
tional friendships with those governments which are 
tainted with this evil of totalitarianism. Surely we 
know by now that dictatorship goes armed with 
treachery and crime, and that only democracies can 
offer us loyal collaboration and fruitful friendships. 
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INTERVIEW WITH A SPANISH STUDENT 


Antonio Lépez Campillo, a Spanish student living in 
Paris, has been accused by the officially inspired 
Spanish press of being a liaison agent between the 
Soviet Embassy in Paris and the University students 
of Madrid. On March 26 Sr. Campillo gave a press 
conference in Paris in which he emphatically denied 
these accusations. His statements received wide cov- 
erage in the European press. 


In order to obtain more information about Sr. 
Campillo, Ibérica cabled a correspondent in Paris to 
obtain an exclusive interview with him. 


Paris, April 6, 1956 


Antonio Lépez Campillo has been living in Paris 
since last October. He was not in Spain at the time 
of the student disturbances. He has a degree in 
Chemical Science, and is working in Paris on his 
doctorate thesis. 

We have heard from Madrid, however, that after 
the Spanish press made a legendary character out of 
him, everyone was asking, “But who is this sinister 
Campillo?” 

Now we have looked up this “sinister Campillo” 
ourselves, and have to report, first of all, that there 
is nothing sinister about him. He is a man of about 
thirty years of age, of medium height, talkative and 
very simpdtico. He avows that he is not a communist, 
and that he has never been inside the Soviet Embassy 
in Paris in his life. He is a liberal and a Protestant. 

We spent several hours with him in a Paris café 
to ask him a few questions for I[bérica. His conver- 
sation is peppered with jokes and anecdotes, but we 
will limit ourselves to repeating the questions and 
answers that might be of general interest. 


Q. Are you a Protestant by family tradition or by 
personal choice? 


A. By personal choice. 


Q. Have you been persecuted for your religion? 

A. More than persecuted, isolated. Isolated by so- 
ciety. I was expelled from the University Militia for 
being a Protestant, and had to do my military service 
as an ordinary soldier. This has retarded my educa- 
tion for several years and explains why at 30 I am 
still only preparing my doctorate. I encountered many 
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obstacles in Madrid in this work because of my re- 
ligion; that is why I came to Paris. 


Q. Since when have you been a Protestant? 


A. I was confirmed in 1934 in the Church of Jesus 
on Calatrava St. in Madrid. The Church of Jesus 
belongs to the Spanish Evangelical Church. 


Q. Do you believe that the fact that you are a 
Protestant has prevented you in the past, or will pre- 
vent you in the future, from falling under the in- 
fluence of Marxism? 


A. Yes and no. I am more inclined towards Kierke- 
gaard and Unamuno than toward anything else. An 
existentialist interpretation of life appeals to me more 
than does any dogmatic view. I who do not accept 
religious dogma, cannot accept political dogma. Per- 
haps Marxism interests me as a historical explana- 
tion, but not as dogma. Nor, on the other hand, 
could I ever be an atheist. 


Q. What are the predominant political tendencies 
among the Spanish University students? 
A. An overwhelming majority have republican as- 
pirations. But they are not clearly defined. The stu- 
dents’ confusion is due to the total lack of political 
preparation which cannot but serve the extremists in 
the future, particularly the communists. I am sure 
that when my comrades went out into the streets of 
Madrid to demand a national student congress, they 
wished to end censorship in the University so that 
at least a minority could study in complete freedom 
and thus obtain a satisfactory political preparation. 
In the Madrid University, which is what I am 
most familiar with, the Christian Democrats have 
fewer adherents than one might suppose as they have 
made no efforts to achieve an effective propaganda; 
they have been overconfident. The European Fed- 
eralist groups seem to be among the most dynamic. 
Then there are isolated individuals who are of this 
or that tendency. 


Q. What is the source of the political disturbances 
in the University? 

A. In almost all Spanish Universities political dis- 
turbances have been fomented by Falangist elements. 
In reality the majority of Falangists are passing over 


into the opposition either to become liberals or else 
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to become super-Falangists in search of a leader and 
a revolution, as they feel cheated by the regime. 


Q. Is there much communist propaganda among 
the students? 


A. A great deal. 


Q. Are there other political propagandas to coun- 
teract it? 


A. Yes, of the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party and 
the European federalists. 


Q. Which is the most widespread? 


A. I imagine the communist. 


Q. Why do you think that they have selected you 
to accuse of being the secret liaison agent? 

A. Because of my work in the preparation for the 
Congress of Young Writers which we had tried to 
organize last fall, because of my frequent trips 
abroad, for my popularity among the students and, 
perhaps, because I am a Protestant. 


Q. What do you think will be the political evolution 
of the regime? 

A. Rather than evolution, one should speak in terms 
of the struggle of influences. That is the entire prob- 
lem of the present regime. I am going to analyze it 
thoroughly in a book which I will publish soon 
entitled Elemental Analysis of Official Spain. 


Q. What forces are contending for power? 
A. The Christian Democrats against Opus Dei. 


Q. And the Falange? 


A. As I implied before, the Falange is disintegrating. 
I myself was a Falangist. 


Q. What is Franco’s position? 


A. At the end of last summer he had not taken 
sides. Now he has decided in favor of Opus Dei. 
That explains why the Christian Democrats have 
lost the first round. 

Opus Dei aims to be a small and highly disciplined 
minority which little by little infiltrates into the key 
posts of the regime. Opus Dei preconceives of a 
sort of absolute monarchy for Spain, based on a cor- 
porate state. They have managed to convince Franco 
that their ideals are closest to the ideals of the 
Falangist Movement. 


Opus Dei is determined to give battle to the 
Christian Democrats and I am almost certain that 
the former organization will manage to effect the 
dismissal of Martin Artajo, Minister of Foreign Af- 
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fairs, who is the representative in the government of 
the right wing of the Christian Democrats. Among 
their biggest obstacles are the Jesuits but the Opus 
Dei is already supported by strong minorities in the 
Army. 

One thing that is certain is that both Opus Dei 
and the Christian Democrats limit their propaganda 
to certain sectors and neither one nor the other reaches 
the working classes. They reach no further than to 
the University groups. Don Juan is in contact with 
both groups, but that doesn’t mean anything. 


Q. What do you think about the accusations made 
against your friends in Madrid? 

A. That they have no foundation and that the im- 
prisoned students are having to pay for something 
of which they are innocent. They are only danger- 
ous to the regime because they are beginning to 
think for themselves, but for no other reason. 


Q. Do you think you can do something for them? 
A. It would be wonderful if the American student 
organizations would demand a public trial for them 
with all sorts of guarantees. 


Q. What, in general, do the students think about 
the American presence in Spain? 
A. The Americans are unpopular because of their 
support of Franco; this is not only in the University 
but in the street as well. I do not believe that the 
Americans who live in Spain are to blame for this; 
they do everything they can to remain in the back- 
ground. But there is no doubt that every visiting 
American notable who allows himself to be photo- 
graphed for the newspapers and who makes state- 
ments to the press serves the official propaganda. The 
Spaniards cannot understand how the American can 
be democratic at home and at the same time an ally 
and friend of Franco in Spain. This is even more 
serious when one remembers that up to 1951-2 the 
Americans were very popular in Spain. 

It will be difficult for this unpopularity to be 
overcome, and it will take many years, once the 
present regime has disappeared. 


* * %* 


The account in the Spanish press about Campillo 
stated that he had set up headquarters in an Italian 
cafe on the Boulevard Saint Germain in Paris. Our 
interview took place in a cafe on the Boulevard 
Saint Germain, but not in an Italian cafe, for the 
simple reason that there is no Italian cafe on the 
Boulevard Saint Germain! 
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Late news 





General strike 
spreading in Spain 


On April 9 the workers in the shoe 
industries of Pamplona went on 
strike, in “protest at the unsatisfac- 
tory wage increases. The following 
day they were joined by construc- 
tion workers and by afternoon this 
northern industrial city was totally 
paralyzed. More than 80,000 were 
on strike. 


‘Discontent among workers is gen- 
eral and as of April 12 has affected 
cities throughout the Basque prov- 
inces. The steel workers of Bilbao 
have gone on strike as have the 
workers of other northern industrial 
centers. 


In Madrid printed and mimeo- 
graphed leaflets are being circulated 
announcing a forthcoming general 
student strike. 


Strikes spread in Barcelona 


As of April 13 the strikes had spread 
to Barcelona, where the workers of 
several large plants had gone on 
strike. The government is reportedly 
rushing troops to the North. 


According to the N.Y. Times of 
April 13, the planned students strike 
in Madrid did not materialize, 
chiefly because of threats of re- 
prisals. The immediate objectives of 
the strike had been to call the un- 
satisfactory conditions to the atten- 
tion of the UNESCO delegates 
meeting in Madrid. 


A clandestine students’ pamphlet 
said: 

“Once again the authorities have 
answered us with arbitrary arrests 
and repressive measures. We shall 
show during the presence of UNES- 
CO in Madrid that in spite of the 
present government Spain is a na- 
tion worthy of the ideals of peace 
and human rights.” 
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Trial of Madrid Students 


On March 26 the Spanish student 
Antonio Lépez Campillo gave a 
press conference in Paris in which 
he emphatically denied allegations 
made by the Spanish press accusing 
him of being a liaison agent between 
the Soviet Embassy in Paris and six 
Madrid students accused of foment- 
ing a communist conspiracy. 

Lépez Campillo declared that he 
was prepared to return to Spain to 
stand trial with the others if the 
Spanish Government would guaran- 
tee that the trial be open to repre- 
sentatives of the foreign press, that 
he could choose his own defense 
attorney and that the trial be held 
with the judicial guarantees cus- 
tomary in free countries. 





Spanish notables 
arrested 


In Madrid seven persons have been 
arrested for having publicly pro- 
tested the dismissal of the Rector of 
the University, Sr. Lain Entralgo, as 
a consequence of the February stu- 
dent disturbances, These persons are 
accused of having printed and dis- 
tributed a manifesto attacking the 
government. They are the follow- 
ing: D. Vincent Gibau, diplomat, 
chief of the code department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations; D. 
Alberto Machimbarrena, Professor 
of the Institute of Political Science; 
D. Luis Caro, Government em- 
ployee; D. Luis Pefia, student in the 
School of Architecture; D. Jesus 
Ibanez, Professor of the Official 
School of Journalism; D. Manuel 
Ortufia Martinez, employee in a 
travel bureau, and D. Emilio Sanz 
Huerta, Government employee. 





Soviet commission 


in Madrid 


On March 27 the French news-. 


paper Combat reported that “A 
delegation from the Soviet Academy 
of Science, headed by the director 
of research laboratories, has left 
Moscow for Madrid, where they 
will participate in the Congress of 
the International Union of Crystal- 
lography. 





Minister Martin -Artajo 
arrives with donkey 
Sr. Martin Artajo, Franco’s Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, has arrived 
in the United States to return the 
visit made to Spain by Mr. John 
Foster Dulles last November. He is 
accompanied by his family, some 
members of his staff and a donkey 
which General Franco sent as a 
present for President Eisenhower’s 
grandchildren. The donkey, “Sevi- 
llano,” is said by an official of the 
Spanish Ministry of Foreign Rela- 
tions to “have a good disposition 
and not to kick unless he sees a 
communist.” 

Sr. Martin Artajo is said to be 
bringing various matters in his brief- 
case for discussion: the future of 
Tangiers, request for more military 
aid and the question of Spain’s ad- 
mission to NATO. 

The loss of Morocco has not been 
an easy pill to swallow. The regime 
is searching for compensation. 


IBERICA warns 


President Eisenhower 
On April 10 Ibérica sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to President Eisen- 
hower: 

“As good republicans we urge 
that full security measures be taken 
for the protection of your grand- 
children from the donkey sent them 
by Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
of Spain. This donkey is said to be 
guaranteed not to kick unless he 
sees a communist, but just as Gen- 
eralissimo Franco himself does not 
seem to know the difference between 
a donkey and an elephant, so a 
donkey brought up under his re- 
gime could not possibly know the 
difference between a communist and 
a Republican or Democrat.” 


Donkey detained 
at Ellis Island 


Franco’s gift-donkey was unable 
to accompany the Spanish Foreign 
Minister to Washington, as he has 
been detained in Ellis Island by 
U.S. Immigration officials. Evi- 
dently, unlike the other members of 
the party, “Sevillano” had no diplo- 
matic immunity. 
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Spain and Morocco 

In the March issue of I[bérica we 
quoted statements made by the chief 
of the Moroccan Reform Party, 
Abdeél-khalek Torres, in which he 
said that if order were to be main- 
tained in the Spanish Zone Spain 
would have to commence immediate 
negotiations with the Sultan. 

Subsequent occurrences in the 
Spanish Zone confirmed the truth 
of this statement. The bloody riot- 
ings that took place after the inde- 
pendence of the French Zone had 
been announced were followed by 
violence and many deaths in Te- 
tuan, Larache, Alcazar el Kebir, 
Xauen and other cities of the Span- 
ish Zone. The Moroccan political 
parties sent telegrams to General 
Franco protesting these violent re- 
prisals. While Spanish Morocco re- 
mained a field of agitation and 
strife, celebrations of independence 
and of loyalty to the Sultan were 
taking place in the French Zone. 

On March 17 the Caliph of Te- 
tuan, Moulay Hassan, arrived in 
Madrid for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing in person the attitude of Madrid 
with respect to the conditions which 
Spain might make in connection 
with the forthcoming negotiations 
for Moroccan independence. 

From Spain’s point of view there 
was talk of “a free association be- 
tween two sovereign governments 
whose obligations would be defined 
by bilateral agreements: a treaty of 
alliance, a security pact which would 
include the conceding of military 
bases, and an economic agreement.” 

The Caliph of Tetuan returned 
to Rabat with promises, but the 
Sultan was not disposed to under- 
take a trip to Madrid without writ- 
ten guarantees from General Franco. 


Antecedents of the visit 


We recall that the Sultan’s trip to 
Madrid had been preceded by three 
invitations: the first extended by 
Franco’s Ambassador in Paris, the 
second by Spain’s Consul General 
in Rabat and the third by General 
Franco himself. 

On April first the European press 
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published the following letters be- 
tween the Sultan and General 
Franco: 


General Franco’s letter to the 
Sultan: 


“I firmly hope that this visit will 
provide the opportunity for conver- 
sations which will signify the first 
step toward the negotiations in Ma- 
drid leading to permanent agree- 
ments concerning future cooperation 
between our countries on a basis of 
independence and unity.” 


The Sultan’s letter to Franco: 


“At the moment when Morocco is 
entering into the decisive phase of 
history it is more necessary than 
ever to retain a close contact be- 
tween our two countries. 

“It will be the occasion for es- 
tablishing our future relations on a 
new basis with respect to the re- 
spective sovereignties of our two 
countries. In this way Spain and 
Morocco will fortify the traditional 
friendship which unites them, 
guaranteeing for the future a free 
and fruitful cooperation on the basis 
of the independence and unity of 
our country.” 


The Sultan in Madrid 

Sultan Mohammed V arrived by 
airplane in Madrid in the company 
of his two sons, the heir to the 
throne, Moulay Hassan, and his 
second son, Mulay Abdullah; both 
serve as his interpreters. The plane 
was forty-five minutes late. 

General Franco, accompanied by 
various members of the government 
and high military personnel, was 
obliged to wait at the airport for 
those forty-five minutes. 

The introductory conversations 
were said to be cordial, and General 
Franco conferred the Order of the 
Yoke and Arrows—insignia of the 
Falange—on the Sultan. 

The ensuing negotiations deteri- 
orated and became so strained by 
April 6 that the Sultan decided to 
intervene. He held a long confer- 
ence with Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Martin Artajo and later with 
General Franco. 

High Moroccan functionaries said 






















































that Spain's position’ was’ not. clear 
and that they suspected the Span- 
iards of intending to change some 
of the conditions of the previously 
agreed upon joint statement. 
Finally the agreements were signed 
on April 7 at 6:00 A.M. and the 
Sultan left Madrid. He made brief 
visits to Cérdoba and Granada be- 
fore returning to Rabat. | 





Carlist Pretender 
maneuvered by Franco 


Pamplona, March 19, OPE:— 
There is talk among the Carlists of 
this city of a meeting having been 
held in Madrid at the ‘suggestion of 
the Caudillo, attended by over a 
hundred Carlist delegates from all 
over Spain, including the Minister 
of Justice, Sr. Iturmendi, who rep- 
resents the Carlists in the Govern- 
ment. 


The meeting was attended by the 
Carlist pretender to the throne, 
Prince Xavier de Bourbon Parme, 
a French citizen. He was coerced 
by Sr. Iturmendi into signing a 
document in which he agreed to 
accept the Regency of Spain for a 
transition period leading to the ul- 
timate monarchy in the person of 
the Prince Juan Carlos de Bourbon. 


It is said that once the meeting 
was over and Prince Xavier had 
thought the matter over, he tried 
to rectify his mistake by writing a 
furious letter to Sr. Iturmendi, but 
this did not concern the latter, who 
had only been carrying out Fran- 
co’s orders, 





Gibraltar demands 
autonomy 


Gibraltar’s most important political 
party, which includes 25,000 Gi- 
braltarians, has presented a petition 
for autonomy to the British Gov- 
ernment. 

In spite of the administrative 
limitations existent in Gibraltar, the 
people enjoy freedom of press and 
association. All of these freedoms, 
they state, would be lost should 
Gibraltar be annexed to Spain. 
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